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THE ENCYCLICAL 
“MYSTICI CORPORIS CHRISTI” 


SUMMARY AND COMMENTARY’ 


HEN the Council of the Vatican temporarily sus- 
pended its activities towards the end of last cen- 
tury, one of the most important topics was 
perforce left in abeyance: the Church, her nature 
and her functions. A preliminary constitution was 

drafted but the Council broke up before the vote could take place. 
But if the activities of the Council were checked, the growth of 
the Church in her daily existence in the faithful guided by the 
successor of St. Peter does not depend on official councils, for all 
their supreme importance. The interest in the vital importance 
of the Church as a divinely founded community has become one 
of the most prominent interests in our socially preoccupied society, 
The liturgical movement, and more recently the movement for 
atholic Action, spurred the minds of the faithful on to a new 
and fresh appreciation of that divinely founded community which 
is and ought to be the pattern of human society at large. But in 
his new enthusiasm some hesitate, others lag behind, and others, 
mpatient, run into excesses. And as the life of the Church is a 
harmonious and ordered movement, the Vicar of Christ on this 
eatth has chosen this moment to guide, to bridle and to exhort 
So as to preserve the Mystical Body which is called the Church 
Militant, with the charge of which he is entrusted by Christ 
Himself. 

The encyclical, entitled Mystici Corporis Christi, consists of an 

troduction; three parts, which form the main body of the doc- 
mment; and an epilogue. We shall treat the matter in the order of 
he encyclical itself. 

The introduction explains in simple terms the reasons and oc- 
asion which ied the Roman Pontiff to launch this new encyclical. 

Reprinted from the (London) Tablet, Sept. 11th and 18th. 
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The teaching of the Mystical Body, our most intimate union 
with Christ, should move all men who open their souls to the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, to the study and practice of all 
the riches it contains, Unfortunately, this doctrine is often despised 
by those who prefer to return to the emotional and empty vanity 
of old pagan rites, customs and institutions, and even ignored by 
many Christians who surrender to the lures of a purely worldly 
existence. The loss is theirs, as the understanding of the beauty 
and glory of Mother Church to whom, after God, we owe all, 
rouses a hidden thirst and intense desire of spiritual reality and 
urges man to seek the kingdom of God with a greater sense of 
realism. Even non-Catholics will receive this doctrine with grati- 
tude as they watch how the unity of this Mystical Body is main- 
tained even throughout the disasters of a world-wide fratricide. 
This unity was shown in particular when, on the occasion of 
the Pope’s jubilee, gifts were sent from all over the world for 
the erection of a church in honor of his predecessor Pope Eugenius 
I. This prompted the Pope to reply by this encyclical, which 
treats of the living Temple which is the Church, built on Christ 
and the apostles. And among the factors which have prepared the 
faithful for a better reception of this teaching the Pope enumerates 


first the liturgical movement, then the increased frequentation of 
the holy Eucharist, and lastly the spread of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. On the other hand, various wrong tendencies de- 
manded a full statement of this doctrine, which tendencies are 
brought together under the headings of rationalism, naturalism, 
and false mysticism. 


The main body of the encyclical treats first of Christ as the 
Head, then of the union of the members with the Head, and 
finishes this treatment with a detailed exhortation to all to love 
the Church. As the fall of Adam dragged the whole human race 
into the wrath of God, so the redemption of the human race re- 
installed man in the love of God through the grace of Christ. 
United in this new life, men formed a Body, one single Body, 
undivided and visible, and not merely “‘spiritual.’’ A body is not 
an arbitrary accumulation of isolated elements, but a structure 
with an organic and hierarchically functioning co-ordination of 
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all elements. The organs which ensure the health, nourishment and 
increase of this social body are the sacraments, which transfer the 
life of Christ. The elements which compose it are the individual 
human persons who are incorporated into this organism by bap- 
tism and the one faith, and have not severed themselves from it by 
falling away from this unity or through loss of faith. 


The Church is the Body of Christ; Christ is its founder. He 
founded it by preaching the gospel, by His Redeeming-Act, and 
by promulgating the Church on the day of Pentecost. He is the 
Head of this Body because of His personal prerogative: He alone 
and exclusively is the Son of God by right of nature, and His 
human nature alone was immediately and personally united to 
the divine. nature in the person of the Word. From the height of 
this prerogative flows the right to centre all authority and govern- 
ment of this social Body in His own person. It is He who deter- 
mines the exterior structure of the Body, the lines on which it 
must develop, the internal and hidden guidance of each soul in 
this vast organic pattern. In the ordinary way His guidance 
passes through the visible channels of this organization, princi- 
pally through the successor of St. Peter, who is not a second head, 
but the visible and vicarious manifestation of the one Head which 
is Christ Himself. It is cn this divinely willed relation of the 
Supreme Pontiff with the one Head of the Mystical Body that 
the plentitude of authority of the Pope is based, and that union 
with him is the necessary visible manifestation of the unity of 
the Mystical Body on earth. This authority is shared in a way 
subordinated to the Vicar of Christ by the bishops in their diocesan 
churches. The headship of Christ also implies a collaboration of 
the individual members of the Body with Him in the execution 
of His redeeming purpose. The Church was born of a redemption 
in which Christ took all upon Himself, but in the distribution of 
this new life the Head demands the full collaboration of all and 
each. The headship of Christ, too, shines forth in the sonship of 
God which the members derive from Christ, as adoptive sons are 
given a share in the sonship of Him who is Son of God by nature. 
It is from the plentitude of life, seated in the Head, that the mem- 
bers partake. It is from the Head that enlightening guidance and 
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health descend into the other parts of the Body. It is as Head that 
Christ sustains and conserves the whole organism. The whole 
of this new life in which, through grace, we are allowed to share, 
is borne on the life-principle or the “‘soul’’ of this organism, which 
is the Spirit of Christ. Without suppressing the infinite difference 
between Creator and creature, without suppressing our personality 
and individuality, Christ communicates His saving life to us 
through the communication of His Spirit. The Holy Ghost is the 
Spirit of Christ and His indwelling in the individual soul cannot 
but have as its final result the building up of an individual exist- 
ence into that organic and communal life of the Mystical Body 
which, in Christ glorified, is the crown of creation. 


The faithful, united to Christ and united among themselves 
by these close organic relations and the indwelling of the same life- 
principle, the Spirit of Christ, form the Mystical Body of Christ. 
This Mystical Body is different from a materially physical body 
in that all the elements are endowed with a complete and free in- 
dividual personality. On the other hand, it is far more than a 
merely “‘moral’’ body because the members are united not only 
by a common aim but by the participation of a common life and 
a common life-principle: the life of Christ and the indwelling 
of His divine Spirit. The Church, therefore, is not merely a society 
of those that are perfected in charity, but her life is rooted in 
Christ’s redeeming life and her unity is centered on the one Christ 
and the one Spirit, both sent from the one Father of all. 


The very idea of the organic relations which rule the members 
of the Mystical Body excludes all quietistic tendencies from its 
asceticism. The very relation of the Head and the Body as Bride- 
groom and Bride, and the undiminished personality of each mem- 
ber, exclude radically all pantheistic inclinations. The Church 
only lives in the individual members and is not a being apart 
from these individual members. But the individuals cannot ignore 
the Church. And so the indispensable individual prayer must 
recognize the supremacy of the Church’s own prayer (the Mass 
and the divine office), model itself on this supreme prayer, and 
so, in its privacy, exploit to the full those intimate colloquies 
between Christ and the soul which harmonize her individual needs 
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and inclinations with her position as a member of the Mystical 
Body. Such a soul will not push the theory so far as to put a 
general Confiteor at the foot of the altar above the sacrament of 
penance, which is the appropriate channel of the soul’s purifica- 
tion, even of venial sins. 


A perfect poise is to be kept between an excessive and theor- 
etical community of spiritual life and integral human personality. 
That poise is maintained if the soul considers her private actions, 
needs and inclinations in the light of the communion of saints 
and her consequent communal responsibility. An immense love 
of the Church, such as Christ founded her, must constantly linger 
in the soul’s depths. The union of the individual souls among 
themselves and with Christ is so close as to endow the Mystical 
Body with an exceptional form of personality of its own. Such 
was the tradition from the Fathers of old to the more modern 
Doctors of the Church such as St. Robert Bellarmine, a teaching 
constantly endorsed by the pronouncements of the Holy See. 
There are few who understood the value of the individual human 
personality better than St. Augustine did; yet, it is St. Augustine 
who, in his private colloguies with Christ, and in his immense 
love of Christ and the Church, found the right name for this 
personal mystical union of the whole redeemed human com- 
munity in Christ, when he called it the ‘‘total Christ,’’ Christus 
Totus. 


In this mystical organism a place of exceptional influence and 
power belongs to Mary who, collaborating with the Spirit of 
Christ, inaugurated the redemption of the human race by her 
active collaboration in the incarnation, and thereby is entitled 
to be for all eternity not only the Mother of Christ, but the 
Mother of the Total Christ. 


So far I have tried to follow the Pope’s expressions and words 
as closely as possible. In what follows I shall try to bring under 
a few clear headings the most salient points of an encyclical which 
is one of the greatest we have had from the Holy See, great in 
depth and great in its balanced, inspiring and constructive 
theology. 
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When the Italian News Agency announced the Encyclical 
Mystici Corporis Christi, it did so by summing up the erroneous 
tendencies against which the Holy Father warned the faithful. 
Thus it created the impression that the document was mainly 
negative in its bearing, an impression gleefully exaggerated by a 
smail section of the Catholic Press. It does not seem a very accurate 
presentation of the facts when one sees that the part devoted to 
these warnings occupied exactly two half-columns of the seven- 
teen and a half full-length columns, closely printed, with which 
the document filled the pages of the Osservatore Romano of July 
4th last. In fact, the spreading of this negative impression might 
deprive the encyclical of all constructive influence on the mind of 
the average man. Yet, if anything stands in this pontifical docu- 
ment it is its powerful and constructive contribution to the solu- 
tion of the riddle of our days. It is so rich with constructive 
theology and positive guidance that it seems necessary to condense 
under a few headings the many indications with which the Vicar 
of Christ has mapped out the march of the Church towards a 
new epoch. 


The vital importance of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. 
There is no hesitation in the way the Supreme Pontiff presents 
this doctrine as fundamental to the life of the Church; as a source 
and norm of spiritual life; as a treasure-house of dogmatic wealth, 
practical precepts and active inspiration. It is the Christian inter- 
pretation of human social life, and as such the pattern on which 
we have to model a Christian social order. It is not exotic doctrine; 
it is not a drawing-rcom theology for the few who can afford such 
extravagances. And the Pope, in his exhortation, smiles at those 
who look at this doctrine as at the fruit of paradise, ‘‘very beau- 
tiful but forbidden.’’ He insists on the necessity and usefulness of 
this doctrine for all men. And in this insistence he makes it clear 
that in this doctrine we have to deal with not a special ‘‘school”’ 
of spirituality but a teaching which is inherent in the Church's 
nature and life, such as she received it on Calvary as the new Eve, 
taken from the new Adam sleeping on the cross. 


The next important point is that in the organic relationship 
of the individual members with the Head and with each other 
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a pattern is given which, in an ideal way, determines the structure 
of the whole Christian society. As this Mystical Body is only real 
when taking shape in individual members, it reconciles in a perfect 
way the supremacy of the community as a whole and the integrity 
of the individual human personality. The free will and spontane- 
ous collaboration of the individual person with the grace of Christ 
are the basis of both the incorporation and growth of the indi- 
vidual member and through the individual also of the whole 
organism. The organic whole—which is the Church, the Christus 
Totus—determines the pattern and scope of all human life. The 
working out of this pattern ultimately lies with free personal 
collaboration. The community and the achievement of its com- 
munal ideals are the scope and the norm of human activity. The 
individual member, with his own freedom and spontaneous initia- 
tive and collaboration, is the supreme executive of this communal 
purpose. 

In this organic structure of the Christitan community there is 
also the basis of a divinely founded and hierarchical authority. 
The very unity of the organism demands both a harmony and 
an ordered distribution of the organic functions, and the ultimate 
culmination of this hierarchy in a visible and supreme centre, 
which is the supreme authority of the Holy See which unifies and 
co-ordinates the incessant flow of organic life on this earth. It is 
not the life-giving Head, which is Christ alone, for all eternity. 
But it is the visible and necessary and vicarious representative of 
this one Head on this earth. Christ wishes this vicarious repre- 
sentation to guide the Church on her way through the vicissitudes 
of this earthly life. On the other hand, as the authority of the 
Holy See is rooted in the divinely given structure of the Church, 
it is not based on any arbitrary politics or a crude lust for power. 


The next important point is one which is mainly of interest 
for theology and practical spiritual life. It is the definite place of 
the Holy Ghost in the Mystical Body. The Holy Ghost is often 
left out of the vision of the Mystical Body and, vice versa, the 
Mystical Body is rarely treated of in books and conferences that 
speak of the Holy Ghost. But, as the Pope says, the Holy Ghost 
is none other than the Spirit of Christ, sent by Christ, not teach- 
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ing anything else but Christ. As such He is the ‘‘soul,”’ the spu 
itual, life-giving and life-bearing principle of the Mystical Body. 
And the life He gives and sustains is the life of Christ glorified 
which flows into our souls through the sevenfold channels of the 
sacraments. Too often spiritual life, such as it is preached or 
written about, is made an individual affair, put under the patron 
age of the Holy Ghost, but detached from or only loosely attached 
to the communal purpose of the Church and the sacramental life 
of Christ. In giving such a clear outline of the role of the Holy 
Ghost as the Spirit of Christ and the soul of the Mystical Body, 
the Pope has unified the various spiritual tendencies into one 
spirituai river in which individual needs and communal purpose 
integrate each other and flow towards one common achievement. 


This leads us to the point of individual or private prayer. 
The error denounced by the Pope is not that private prayer should 
not be made in the spirit of membership; it is the exclusion or 
depreciation of private prayer for the sake of exclusive communal 
prayer. This error fails to understand the relation of individual 
and community as explained above. The solution of the problem 
is simple and a straightforward application of the organic principle. 
The prayer of the Church as a whole stands supreme. This is said 
in so many words in the encyclical and the theological justification 
of this principle is given in the relation of the Church to Christ 
as His Mystical Bride: nothing can ever supply this supremacy. 
On the other hand, we must pray always, and especially in private 
as moments and favorable conditions are very varying according 
to individual dispositions and circumstances. These two indica- 
tions can easily be reconciled if, in our private prayer, in the 
intimate colloquies of our soul with God, Christ and the Church 
are, so to speak, the atmosphere in which we pray; if they linger. 
consciously or subconsciously, in the background. This conscious 
or subconscious presence is not difficult to acquire: the Mass, 
especially the Mass united, as is only normal, with the reception 
of Christ’s body and blood (through which we express in our 
individual life the fulness of the Mystical Body), the reception 
of the sacraments, the docile submission to the guidance of the 
Spirit of Christ, all this cannot fail to produce in us that con- 
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sciousness of the Christus Totus which will soon perfume the very 
breath of our spiritual life with the odor of Christ. The conclu- 
sion is simple: consider the Church’s own prayer (the Mass and 
the divine office) as the norm of our spiritual life and of all our 
prayer; pray privately as often as the Spirit of Christ prompts us; 
then pray in union with the Bride of Christ, in the spirit of mem- 
bership. This will lead to the highest stage of spiritual life which 
is called the “‘mystical marriage’ of the soul with God, and which 
is but a humble partaking of the individual soul in the eternal 
marriage of the Bride and the Lamb. This teaching implies a grave 
and necessary warning against a spirituality which ignores the 
supremacy of the Church’s own prayer and against those who, 
in a superficial enthusiasm for the liturgy, would smother the 
flame of individual response to the guidance of the Spirit of Christ. 
By doing this they would lead the liturgical movement into very 
anti-liturgical excesses, and defeat their own ends. 


The last point to demand careful attention in this masterly 
document on the Total Christ is the question of the right approach 
to non-Catholic Christians. If one studies the papal documents, 
from Mortalium Animos on to the present encyclical, it is not diffi- 
cult to discern that a definite line of approach is suggested more 
and more clearly. That line is not controversy. It is not compro- 
mise either. It is to meet the interests and needs of our non- 
Catholic brethren with the fulness of our wealth. These interests 
are social and liturgical in so far as their interests bear on the 
religious problem. We should answer their needs by giving them 
a picture of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ, a picture 
of the Church in the fulness of her perfection, in theory and prac- 
tice. This approach eliminates all possibility of compromise, as all 
compromise means a diminution of the Church’s beauty. It also 
eliminates the acrimonious spirit of useless controversy. And it 
fosters in ourselves a high sense of our God-given dignity and 
responsibility together with a humble recognition that we are 
unworthy of the immense treasures of love and beauty which 
God stored up in the golden City of the Bride and the Lamb. 


THEODORE WESSELING, O.S.B. 
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UNITED WITH CHRIST’S SACRIFICE’ 
CONSECRATICN 


ITH the words of Consecration the bread and wine 
are transformed, and under the veil of the species 
our Lord becomes present—body, blood, soul and 
divinity, with the same disposition of love and 
surrender that He had on earth and which was 

eternalized in the act of death on Calvary. My offering, too, with 
that of all the members of the Mystical Body, is changed. All the 
love expressed by my detachment from the world and self Jesus 
makes His own. He gathers to Himself the pains that I endured, 
the crosses of my daily “death,’’ and they are fused with His pas- 
sion and His death. He garners all the joys that I renounced and 
they beccme a harvest of new life in union with Him. “We are 
buried with Him,”’ says St. Paul, ‘‘so we may also walk in new- 
ness of life. For if we have been united with Him in the likeness 
of His death, we shall be so in the likeness of His resurrection 
also” (Rom. 6:4-5)- 


In the sight of the heavenly Father, my life is now pleasing and 
acceptable; for it is the life of His beloved Son: “‘I am the way, 
the truth and the life,’’ said our Lord. “‘No one comes to the 
Father but through Me’’ (John 14:6). And St. Paul affirms: 
““Through Him we have access . . . to the Father’’ (Eph. 2:18). 


My offering of itself is quite worthless; only the God-Man can 
give value to it, and here at the Consecration of the Mass I become 
a “‘living sacrifice’ pleasing to God the Father through the Son. 
Here it is that I “grow up in all things in Him who is the head, 
Christ’”” (Eph. 4: 15), but only in proportion as I offer myself 
out of love for God, and bear resemblance to Jesus. Not only sin 
is excluded from such a union, but every trace of self-seeking, all 
merely natural motives; for only what is done to please God is fit 
to be united to the clean oblation, the immaculate Lamb. That is 
why the devil wants me to live a natural life of pleasing mysel 
instead of a supernatural life of love for God. That is the way 
he begins to steal from my offertory, by encouraging me to judge 


This is the fourth of a series of articles on “The Mass in My Life.”’ 
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everything from the negative viewpoint of sin rather than the 
positive aim of the love of God. In this way he can keep me from 
increasing in the divine life through union with Christ at the 
Mass; and when life does not increase it decreases. “I am the 
door,”’ said our Lord. “If any man enter by Me he shall go in 
and out, and shall find pastures. The thief comes only to steal, 
and slay, and destroy. I came that you may have life, and have 
it more abundantly”’ (John 16: 9-10). 

My co-victimhood with Christ means that I earnestly desire 
and effectually strive te be as completely changed in heart as the 
sacred species are in substance. Therefore I ought not to keep 
back anything by intentional attachment to any creature merely 
for self-gratification. | must strive to make the offering of my will 
complete, for—only what ts offered can be changed. 


MARY 

A proper understanding of the Mass as my sacrifice brings into 
relief the doctrinal basis for devotion to our Lady, without which 
the love I profess for the blessed Mother might be little more than 
mere sentiment or emotion. 

The life that I receive from my union with the Head of the 
Mystical Body in the Mass is the same life that came into the 
world in Bethlehem: “I came that they may have life’’ (John 
10:10). ‘The life of grace is a continuation or prolongation of the 
incarnation. Now, since Mary was the necessary channel or instru- 
ment in God's plan for the birth and growth of the Redeemer in 
the world, she must be equally necessary for the birth and growth 
of that same life in my soul. In other words, when my offering 
is united with and transformed into Christ at the Consecration, 
Mary must be present. There is no other way for me to “put on 
the new man”’ (Col. 3: 9), and to “grow up in all things in Him 
who is the head, Christ’ (Eph. 4: 15), than to have Mary for 
my mother. When I am mystically present on the altar as a 
victim, through a spirit or a desire of total self-renouncement, then 
Jesus can address His Mother as He did from the cross: ‘““Woman, 
behold thy son!’’ (John 19: 27). 

True devotion to Mary as my Mother, supposes an earnest 
effort to acquire her spiritual features; a real desire to imitate her 
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charity, patience and modesty. Do I want to be: like Mary, or 
do I adopt in some part the principles and practices of the world? 
Would Mary claim it as a “‘right,’’ as I sometimes do, to be un- 
kind and impatient, because others are unreasonable or annoying? 
Would Mary approve of the worldliness and vanity that is 
prevalent in dress, in appearance, and in the use of trifling sense- 
gratifications—those common habits of profitless self-indulgence 
which have swamped every walk of iife, and which ‘“‘good’’ Cath- 
olics defend with great vigor on the grounds that it is no sin 
and that everybody does it? Not worldliness coupled with an 
effort to avoid sin, but a self-sacrificing love for God, is the rule 
of life for one to whom our Lord says, “‘Behold thy Mother.” 
Humility, not worldliness, was the environment that attracted 
Jesus to the heart of Mary, and nourished Him there. ‘‘For the 
Lord has regarded the kumility of His handmaid’’ (Luke 1:48). 
If I am to draw the Christ-life into my soul and to nourish it, | 
must provide the same environment; I must imitate, not merely 
admire, the otherworldliness of Mary. 

It was the pleasure-loving and self-satisfied world that despised 
and crucified her Child; therefore Mary had no part with it. That 
same world is ever trying to stifle and destroy the Christ-life in 
me, and in so far as I am worldly it is succeeding in its purpose 
and is substituting the vain, deceptive, and destructive pleasures 
of sense for that true spirit of interior joy which the world 
cannot give. As a Christian I should have nothing to do with the 
spirit of the world, but should live among men as Mary did for 
the purpose of giving them Jesus by the good example of my 
unworldly life: ‘So let your light shine before men, in order 
that they may see your good works and give glory to your Father 
in heaven” (Matt. 5:16). If I allow the lamp of grace in me to 
be “‘hidden under the measure’ of worldliness, then my neighbor 
will never see in me the likeness of Mary; never firtd her who is the 
ark of salvation, nor through her the Light of the World, the 
Prince of Peace. 


COMMUNION 


The sacrament of the holy Eucharist is the harvest of the sac- 
rifice of the Mass which follows upon the sowing at the Offertory 
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and the death at the Consecration. By the sacrifice I offer myself 
with Christ to God; in the sacrament God gives Christ to me. 
Here then, is the beatum commercium—the blessed exchange. All 
the spiritual gifts of my love which were gathered into the of- 
fering and transformed at the Consecration are now given back 
in divine love at the Communion. “He who eats My flesh, and 
drinks My blood, abides in Me and I in him’ (John 6:57). My 
poor offering, quite worthless in itself, comes back transmuted 
into the life and love of Jesus. 


There is a difference between the sacrifice of the Mass and the 
sacrament of the Eucharist with regard to the effect that each pro- 
duces. The Mass obtains grace through the merits of Christ and 
His Church independently of the dispositions of the soul, so that 
even those who, because of their bad dispositions, do not par- 
ticipate in the sacrifice, may be moved to repentance. Nevertheless, 
it is true that the more I share in the sacrifice, the more I shall 
share in its fruits. The holy Eucharist, on the other hand, requires 
for its fruitful reception certain dispositions of the soul. These 
dispositions, as expressed by the Holy See in the Decree on Daily 
Communion, are: the state of grace and a right and devout 
intention. ‘This devout intention is, of course, always supposed; 
but it should not be merely passive, for the Fathers who framed 
the decree add that those who come daily to the Holy Table 
should have the desire of a closer union with Christ and should 
manifest this desire by seeking in Him the remedy for their faults 
and defects’ (Ecclestastical Review, XXXV, p. 64). Now, the 
disposition of seeking union with Christ is increased in propor- 
tion as the heart is rid of what is not God, that is, of merely 
natural affections. Therefore, I shall profit by the gift of divine 
grace in holy Communion in the measure that I have directed 
the activity of my will to God by a practical preference for Him 
in my daily round of joys and sorrows. Since my will is free 
God does not force it into submission; He only moves and encour- 
ages it by actual grace to the self-surrender of love. According as 
I have proved my love by the generosity of my offertory, I shall 
be united to Christ at the Consecration and be enriched by the gift 
of divine life at the Communion. 
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Since holy Communion is a participation in the immolated 
Victim of the sacrifice, I shall benefit by this sacrificial meal ac- 
cording to my appetite for God, that is, in so far as my heart is 
empty of love for creatures for their own sake. To be able to say 
wholeheartedly with St. Paul: “It is now no longer I that live, 
but Christ lives in me’’ (Gal. 2:20), I must also be able to say 
with him, “‘I die daily’ (1 Cor. 15: 31), and again, “‘I am con- 
stantly being handed over to death for Jesus’ sake, that the life 
also of Jesus may be made manifest in my mortal flesh’’ (2 Cor. 
4:11). To profit by the Mass as a real co-victim with Christ im- 
plies the total spiritual offering of myself accomplished by an 
earnest striving for detachment from the world and self. I must 
learn therefore to put off the old spirit of a merely natural mode 
of life and to live habitually under the rule of the supernatural 
life of love for God. If I follow the limited light of my own 
judgment instead of a practical faith; if 1 keep my own will 
and enter into conflict with the will of God in my daily circum- 
stances; if I indulge in the pleasure of the senses with only specious 
arguments that it is not solely for pleasure’s sake, then what ele- 
ments of co-victimhood are to be found in my life? 

This very question was proposed to every Christian by Pope 
Pius XII in his address to the Eucharistic Congress held at St. 
Paul in 1941. He is speaking of the Sacrament of Love: 

St. Thomas tells us that we are transformed into Christ, and vener- 
able brothers and dearly beloved children, it is a victim we have 
received. Well may you ask what elements of victimhood are to be 
found in your lives . . . Sacrifice, especially self-sacrifice, is an essen- 
tial element in the life of a victim. 

Early explorers record in their relations their utter amazement at 
the mighty current that sweeps down the Mississippi River. There 
is a stronger current of black paganism sweeping over peoples today, 
carrying along in its onward rush newspapers, magazines, moving 
pictures, breaking down the barriers of self-respect and decency, 
undermining the foundations of Christian culture and education. 
Only a young man and woman of self-sacrifice—we were almost 
going to add, heroic self-sacrifice—will escape the flood. . . . Your 
chief enemy is within you—that natural drag of our fallen 
humanity to self-seeking and sin. Self-sacrifice must combat it. 

What a solemn warning this is, coming from our spiritual 
father, the Vicar of Christ! He sounds an alarm that there is a 
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flood of woridliness, “‘black paganism”’ he calls it, surging around 
me, and that there is within me an enemy who seeks to let in the 
flood, namely, my natural self-love. The Holy Father tells me 
I must destroy that enemy by self-sacrifice; even heroic self-sacrifice. 
I] must learn this victimhood from the divine Victim who comes 
to me in holy Communion. 

To be a victim I must die. I must die to my own judgment. 
This means J] must submit my limited light of reason to the 
superior light of a practical faith, and form a habit of viewing all 
things as God sees them, not as the world sees them. ‘‘God’s ways 
are not our ways,” and the revelation of the Gospel is diametrically 
opposed to the wisdom of the world (I Cor. 1:17 ff.), and true 
Christians may expect to be regarded and treated as fools, not only 
by pagans, but also, and especially, by worldly Christians. ““The 
world has hated them, because they are not of the world” (John 
17:14). Worldly Christians are at first amused by the zeal of the 
earnest followers of Christ; later they regard them with a ruffled 
tolerance, and finally, they are infuriated that they should dare 
to be different. Victory is to the valiant! 

I must die to my own desires by the willing acceptance of 
contempt and suffering, no matter how undeserved. ‘For it is 
better that you suffer for doing good than for doing evil’’ (1 Pet. 
3:17). I must die to my own will by a ready and unfailing sub- 
mission to God’s will, through unquestioning obedience. 

I must die to the world by regarding lawful pleasures with 
a holy indifference, not allowing the sensible enjoyment of things 
to be the primary motive of their use. If I habitually pursue pleas- 
ure and sense-gratification beyond any prudent need for relaxation, 
there is indication that I am very much alive to the world, and 
correspondingly dead to Christ. The worid has not changed, and 
it has today the same purpose it had two thousand years ago. 
It will seek to crucify Christ wherever He is. In order to stifle the 
Christ-life in me, the world literally surrounds me with every 
possible appeal to the senses, and if I justify my self-indulgence 
by the loveless rule that it is not sinful, then I have no protec- 
tion against worldliness. 


FR. DENIS MOoneEY, O.F.M. 
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CHRIST’S PEACE 


EACE is the cry of the hour; even more than war the 
problems of peace fill our mental horizon. We are urged 
by all the agencies that mold public opinion to formulate 
our program for international peace. Unless we do, they 
warn, victory will mean little. And in response to this, 

organizations and individuals, political parties and religious groups 
are hastily drawing up plans for what others must do if there 
is to be a permanent peace. They are tackling the stupendous prob- 
lem of universal peace without realizing, in most cases, that they 
are beginning at the wrong end, without facing the fact that peace 
can never be attained by drawing up constitutions, or passing legis- 
lation regulating education or race problems. They talk as though 
peace were a subjective state that could be lived in if once the 
formula were discovered, as though the treaty of peace that will 
bring to an end the hostilities of this war will automatically 
bestow the blessings of peace on all the peoples of the world. 


Because this desire for peace, which is an elemental desire of 
the human heart, grows daily more intense, it would seem that 
the time is ripe for a-better appreciation of the fundamental Chris- 


tian principles on which peace is founded. For unless man realizes 
that the elements of peace lie in the moral order and not in the 
realm of law-making and that peace for society can come only 
from within the individual he will win wars only to fight again. 


The inner peace of each individual soul is the only authentic 
basis of universal peace, for society will be what men are. If 
they-do not know the basic principles of inner harmony and live 
by them it is folly to suppose that they can establish world peace. 
regardless of the number of points they may list. It is necessary 
to understand that peace, instead of being a subjective state, is the 
result that flows from the right response to authentic values. It 
is only by this right and adequate response to objective reality 
that inner harmony can be achieved in the chaotic world of today. 


Since the higher the objective value the greater the peace, it 
follows that in the liturgy there dwell tremendous possibilities 
for peace, because in the liturgy we face fundamental truth. Hence 
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CHRIST’S PEACE 


the more fully we respond to the immanent values that form the 
soul of the official worship of the Church, the more we bring 
ourselves in contact with positive peace. 

It is not by accident that a general movement for a return to 
the liturgy has made itself felt in this twentieth century, a century 
torn by every antithesis to peace. The Spirit of Truth, which is 
with the Church all days, enlightening each age with the wisdom 
that it needs, has given to our day a new awareness of what 
Pope Pius X has called “‘the primary and indispensable source of 
true Christian spirit’’—liturgical life. 

By three principal means, sacrifice, sacraments, and scripture 
(epitomized in the breviary), the Church in her liturgical life 
glorifies God, who alone can say, ‘‘My peace I give unto you.” 
In this trinity, the sacrifice of the Mass holds the mystic center. 
Considered as a whole, it is a sublime act of peace. In it the Incar- 
nate Word speaks to the Father on behalf of sinning man. He offers 
Himself as a clean oblation to appease the anger of the Father, 
to make peace between the Offended and the offender. Once we 
truly experience this awareness and realize that after the Consecra- 
tion in the Mass, Christ stands beside us, as a brother, looking 
at the Father to beg His clemency, covering our meanness with His 
radiance, we are compelled to give an adequate response. From 
this response radiates peace. To comprehend that through the Mass 
an objective peace is eternally established between God and man 
is to be in contact with the foundation of peace, a foundation that 
cannot be shattered by either the wounds of life or the knowledge 
of our own impotence. 

The five obstacles to this inner peace are: pride, hatred, envy, 
jealousy, and impatience. Against these evils the liturgy bears five 
shields. To shelter the soul from pride, the Church at the begin- 
ning of every Mass calls each member of the faithful to strike 
his breast and, before the whole court of heaven, confess his sins. 
Again and again during the Sacrifice she cries out, “Lord have 
mercy,” “Lord I am not worthy,” ‘“‘Christ have mercy,” ‘‘Deliver 
us from damaation.”’ The entire spirit of the liturgy is one that 
faces man’s limitations and his utter dependence on God. In every 
canonical hour of the breviary, the psalmist groans with contrition 
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for his sins or proclaims God as his ‘‘keeper and his protection.” 
The sacraments, too, are antithetical to pride; each is a gift from 
God, a gift to clothe man’s naked nothingness. Hence, he who 
gives the authentic response to the liturgy rules out pride, the 
greatest obstacle to peace; and in becoming aware of the true rela- 
tion between himself and God, knows the tranquillity of right 
order, which is peace. 


Hatred, envy, and jealousy cannot exist in the soul that faces 
the objective reality of the liturgy. These poisons must give way 
before the love that permeates all liturgical life. He who kneels 
before the altar table and offers the sacrifice of love for his own 
salvation and for that of the whole world, praying that the 
Mystical Body may be one in Christ, cannot, if he is actually 
aware of what he is doing, harbor in his heart any sentiments 
that will blind him to the inviolable dignity of every man who 
has been redeemed by the blood of Christ. He may not be ignorant 
of the imperfections of his neighbor, but he will see him in a new 
light, for he will know, with Maritain, that it is “the radical 
imperfections of the creatures which best attest the glory of the 
Uncreated.”’ The result of facing this love value of the liturgy is 
a partaking in the value itself, a union within ourselves and with 
cthers, a peace that surpasses all understanding. 


The fifth obstacle to peace is impatience, an inability to wait 
the unfolding of time. Impatience is defined by Dr. Von Hilde- 
brand as ‘‘an arrogation of the divine capacity of the Fiat.” 
Against this arrogation the liturgy holds the rhythm of the 
liturgical cycle. Throughout the year the procession of feasts, 
each with its own spirit and fragrance, sets forth the soul’s seasons 
with the quiet dignity of eternity that has nothing to do with the 
breathlessness of time. There is no impatience in the rhythm of 
the Mass. It is always with ‘‘deliberate speed, majestic instancy” 
that the crescendo of preparation reaches the ultimate climax. 
He who lets himself be caught up in this rhythm hears only the 
harmony of peace. The sacraments, too, “keep their appointed 
places.’” There is no hurry or impatience in their appearance along 
the path of life. Solomon had discovered this secret of peace when 
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~— he wrote: ‘‘All things have their seasons, and in their times all 
from things pass under heaven.” 
A Certain it is that absolute peace is not possible in this life. 
i. There will always be evils to distress us and conflicts in which 
sake we may have to contend, To be affected by these is to give the 
normal response. Yet if we do not isolate them, but view them 
against the background of liturgical values they will not destroy 
faces our ability to see all things as part of a divine pattern that God 
way views with complacency. ' 
neels This awareness of reality, that is the source of inner peace. is 
hig also the basis of social concord. ‘‘Psalmody,”’ says St. Ambrose, 
the “cements friendship; it unites those who are at variance; it recon- 
ually ciles those who are at enmity. For who can regard as an enemy 
nents the man with whom he has joined in lifting up one voice to God?” 
who When the liturgy is genuinely lived, it brings to realization the 
nom underlying sense of the kinship of all men, it obliterates the nar- 
ronal rowness of time and nationality, and by its comprehensive univer- 
dical sality opposes the selfish isolation that leads, at best, to only a 
tng perudo-peace. . 
with The liturgy knows no intolerance, regards men not as mem- 
bers of this race, or that creed, or of a despised nation, but sees 
all men as children of the Father. It speaks to all, even those who 
wait will not hear, and offers tc all a way of peace. For those who do 
ilde- hear and give an adequate response it dissolves the sources of 
ig discord and makes bearable the miseries of life. To them the blood 
the of one race is no less pure than that of another, for they know 
asts, that every man has been sealed with the blood of the Lamb. 
sons Each man who finds inner peace brings the world one step nearer 
the to universal harmony, for only the peaceful can be peacemakers. 
1 of SISTER MARY CHARITY. 
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PRAYERS FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


N January 29, 1942, the Osservatore Romano printed 

a special article on the Holy Father’s Apostleship 

of Prayer intention for February: ““That the Holy 

Spirit may enlighten and strengthen the rulers of 

the peoples.’’ Statesmen, said the Vatican paper, 

require light for the intellect and strength for the will, and it is 

these gifts which should be prayed for on behalf of those who 

are occupying high positions and have to solve difficult tasks. ‘““We 

must pray,’’ the article concludes, ‘‘for intuition for rulers, for 
industry, for inspiration.” 

Ten years earlier, on May 3, 1932, in the encyclical ‘The 
Sacred Heart and the World Distress,’’ in which the late Holy 
Father gave a most impressive picture of the world drifting into 
a universal war, we find the significant paragraph: 

Let peace be implored for all men, but especially for those who in 

human society have the grave responsibility of government; for 

how could they give peace to their peoples if they have it not them- 


selves? And it is prayer precisely that, according to the Apostle, will 
bring the gift of peace. 


Apart from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries when, in the 
controversies concerning the relationship between the pope and 
the emperor, the political doctrine of the Church was shaped, the 
religious significance of secular government has hardly ever been 
discussed more extensively than it is at present. For sixty years 
past, especially since the encyclical Immortale Dei of 1885, various 
positive solutions of the problem of the relationship between the 
modern State and the Church have been advocated. Eighty years 
ago, Gabriel Garcia Moreno, president of the republic of Ecuador, 
made the most outstanding attempt at creating a thoroughly 
Christian State. On a smaller scale, similar attempts have been 
made and still are made in various countries. However extensive 
the discussions on the relationship between State and Church. 
they have scarcely taken into account the documents where, in the 
inmost sphere of her life, the Church concerns herself with this 
problem. 
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FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


These liturgical documents are closely connected with the bibli- 
cal passages dealing with secular rulers. As for the Old Testament, 
it is remarkable that the story of the origin of secular governments 
from disobedience against God as told in 1 Sam. 8, 10, is prac- 
tically not used for the exposition of the doctrine of the Church. 
When, in the office of the second and third week after Pentecost, 
these passages are read, the responsories and versicles rather sup- 
press their political aspect. 


The passage where, in His last days, Christ Himself spoke of 
secular rulers with regard to the tribute due to Caesar (Matt. 
22:12) is read as the last verse of the gospel of the 22nd Sunday 
after Pentecost. The gospel of the following Sunday deals with 
the resurrection of the dead, and the gospel of the 24th and last 
Sunday is concerned with the day of judgment. Thus the reading 
of the only passage where Christ spoke of secular governments 
holds a very significant place in the liturgy: the words ‘“‘Render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to God the things that 
are God’s’’ are His farewell to this world. We may assume that, 
when assigning this passage to such a significant place, the Church 
foresaw that, at all times, the relationship between political and 
spiritual powers would be a fundamental problem of Christian life. 


Similarly on the 3rd Sunday after Easter the gospel, “‘A little 
while and you shall see Me,”’ is preceded by a collect which, as 
will be shown, is of special significance for the Christian concep- 
tion of governments, and by St. Peter’s summons: “‘Be subject to 
... the king or to governors as sent by God for the punishment 
of the evil-doers and for the praise of the good; honor the king.” 

With regard to the liturgy in general, the most influential of 
the various passages in which St. Paul concerns himself with sec- 
ular rulers, is Rom. 13:1-7, a passage read in the office three days 
after the Epiphany: 


Let every soul be subject to higher powers; for there is no power 
but from God (cf. 1 Pet. 2:13): and those that are, are ordained 
of God. Therefore he that resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God. For princes are not a terror to the good work, but to the 
evil. For he is God’s minister to thee, for good. . . . He beareth not 
the sword in vain. . . 
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The final words of this passage, ‘Therefore also you pay trib- 
ute,” closely links St. Paul’s teaching with that of Christ. As it 
will be demonstrated, the initial verse is quoted in the liturgical 
prayers for secular rulers. Also in his Epistle to Titus, St. Paul 
admonishes the faithful to be “‘subject to princes and powers’ 
(3:1). The central part of the passage Rom. 13:1 ff. is alluded 
to in the prayers against persecutors and evildoers in the appendix 
of the missal (see also 1 Cor. 5:12) and in the blessings of the 
judge’s sword, of the king, and of the soldier, blessings which 
were or still are found in the Pontifical, the liturgical book con- 
cerned with episcopal functions. 

The institution of actual prayers for secular rulers does not go 
back to Christ Himself—unless the words ‘‘Father, forgive them. 
for they know not what they do” could be regarded as such—- 
but was expressly made by St. Paul when writing to St. Timothy: 
“I desire therefore, first of all, that supplications, prayers, inter- 
cessions, and thanksgivings be made for all men: for kings, and 
for all that are in high station, that we may lead a quiet and 2 
peacable life in all piety and chastity, for this is good and acceptable 
in the sight of God our Savior’’ (1 Tim. 2:1-3). 

This passage is read in the beginning of the alternative epistle 
of the votive mass for the propagation of the faith, mainly on 
account of the subsequent verse: “He will have all men to be saved, 
and to come to the knowledge of truth.’’ It contains the actual 
institution of one of the most interesting liturgical prayers, which 
indeed has been preserved only in the liturgy of Good Friday. At 
present, this prayer is of special significance for the propagation 
of the faith among the secular rulers themselves. 

The supplications of Good Friday concern themselves with the 
different grades of the Church, namely, with the hierarchy from 
the pope down to the ostiaries and the catechumens, then with 
the absent members of the congregation, such as the sick, the travel- 
lers and the prisoners, and finally with those who, though belong- 
ing or called to the Church, stand outside: the heretics, the Jews 
and the pagans. In this final part, the significance of this prayer 
for the propagation of the faith is most obvious. After the peti- 
tions for the hierarchy, to this day, the Roman missal has a petition 
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FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


for the Roman Emperor. Though, of course, no longer actually 
said, this petition has been preserved in the official liturgical text- 
book, in virtue of the historical fact that this is the most outstand- 
ing instance in which the liturgy deals with secular rulers. How- 
ever, it is noteworthy that, in this instance, the emperor is regarded 
as most closely attached to the hierarchy: “Let us pray for our 
most Christian Emperor, that God may subject to him all barbar- 
ian nations for our perpetual peace.”’ 


Accordingly, in the “‘Occasional Prayers’ found in the appendix 
of the missal the prayers for the emperor and for the king have 
been inserted after the prayer for all grades of the Church and for 
the pope and, even more significantly, before the prayer for prel- 
ates and their flocks and for religious orders. While, at least since 
the end of the Roman Empire in 1805, the prayers for the emperor 
are no longer said (for the emperor of Austria new prayers were 
prescribed in the nineteenth century), the ancient liturgical prayer 
for the king is still in use, e.g., in England, where it is said after 
High Mass on Sunday. England played a prominent part in the 
composition of the prayer for the king and also of the order of the 
coronation of the king, as still found in the Pontifical in the sec- 
tion dealing with the sacrament of orders. The prayer reads: 

We beseech Thee, almighty God, that Thy servant N., our king, 

who by Thy mercy has undertaken the government of this realm, 

may advance in all virtues, that being meetly adorned therewith, 


he may be able to avoid the enormity of sin and to come well 
pleasingly to Thee, who art the way, the truth and the life. 


In the prayer for the king as prescribed for England, at present, 
after the words ‘‘to come,” the words “‘with the Queen Consort 
and their royal offspring’ are inserted. In the Pontifical, special 
orders are found for the coronation of the queen consort, the 
queen only, and the queen as “‘mistress of a kingdom.’’ Even more 
interesting is the insertion of the words ‘‘to conquer his enemies,”’ 
which, according to a unique privilege is made in England after 
the words “‘the enormity of sin,’’ in war time. This insertion is 
actually encountered in some of the ancient pontificals from Eng- 
land. It is one of the few instances where in the Church’s official 
prayers petitions for worldly victory have been preserved, petitions 
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which, between the fifth and the tenth centuries, were frequently 
found in the liturgy, particularly in the votive mass “In Times 
of War,” for which there existed a great number of local variants. 
At present, the secret-prayer for the king merely begs for the king's 
physical and spiritual health ‘‘that he may be able to perform the 
duties laid upon him,’’ whilst the postcommunion emphasizes 
the relationship between State and Church when saying: “Defend 
him from all adversities that he may procure tranquility and peace 
for the Church.”’ A similar allusion to 1 Tim. 2:2 is found in the 
prayer for the emperor which in the blessing of the Easter candle 
on Holy Saturday used to be said after the prayer for the pope, 
and which, though of course no longer in use, is still contained 
in the Roman missal. Here the Church prays for secular peace for 
the celebration of Easter. Even more definitely the postcommunion 
for the emperor says that the Roman Empire has been prepared for 
the spreading of the Gospel and that secular peace safeguards the 
peace of the Church.* 

While the beginning of the collect for the king makes mention 
of the fundamental fact that it is ““‘by God’s mercy that the secular 
rulers undertake the government,” the collect for the emperor 
invokes God as the “‘protector of all kingdoms’’ and the ‘‘institutor 
of princes.’’ St. Paul’s teaching on secular governments is also 
alluded to in the prayer for the emperor in the solemn supplica- 
tions of Good Friday, which in the sixteenth century was trans- 
formed into the collect against pagans: “In Thy hand are all 
powers and all rights of kingdoms.’’ Here we also encounter 
another petition for victory, or more definitely ‘‘for the suppression 
of the fierceness (literally: the beastlike behavior) of the pagans 
outside the borders of the Roman Empire.”” This petition points 





*A more general interlinking between the secular and the religious sphere 
is found in the prayer for the king, said in France up to the revolution of 
1848, especially in the solemn processions held on August 15 (for many 
centuries past, France has been officially consecrated to the Assumption) : 

“O God, king, ruler and guardian of all kings and kingdoms, who hast 
willed Thy only-begotten Son, the Son of the Blessed Virgin Mary, to be subject 
to her, graciously regard the vows of Thy servant N., the most Christian king 
of the French, and of his faithful people and the whole kingdom, that sub- 
mitting themselves to the rulership of the Blessed Virgin and in solemn promises 
consecrating themselves te ber service, they may enjoy tranquility and peace 
in this life and the reward of everlasting freedom in heaven.”’ 
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FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


to the former identification of Empire and Church. In later cen- 
turies, it was naturally confined to the strictly ecclesiastical sphere. 
Petitions for secular victory were gradually eliminated from the 
official liturgical books, especially by the great reformer popes 
Gregory the Great and Pius V. It is noteworthy that, at present, 
even in many belligerent countries the mass ‘‘For Peace”’ is said, 
which expressly begs for endurance instead of victory, instead of 
the votive mass and the procession “In Times of War,’’ the pray- 
ers of which abound with petitions for victory. Equally, the bless- 
ings for soldiers, military banners and weapons, as still found in 
the Roman Benedictional and in the Pontifical, are no longer 
administered. However, I would like to mention that these bless- 
ings still contain the fundamental teaching of the Church on just 
war and on Christian warfare and war-aims. 


A closer examination of the liturgical texts prescribed for the 
coronation and reception of secular rulers would yield valuable 
results with regard to the Church’s doctrine on governments. The 
order of the coronation of the emperor is reserved to the pope, 
while the order for the coronation of a king and the orders for 
the reception of secular rulers are pontifical functions. Like the 
orders of the administration of the sacrament of orders, the order 
of the coronation of a king starts with an exhortation concerning 
the special duties attached to the roya! dignity. Here the liturgy 
quotes St. Paul’s words: ‘‘All power is from God.’’ The king’s 
main duties are to lead back to God the people entrusted to him 
by God, to observe piety, to love God, to preserve and defend the 
Catholic faith which “‘he has professed from the beginning’ (here 
the semi-sacramental character of governments is obvious: other 
blessings of secular persons can be administered also to non-Cath- 
olics and even non-Christians, in order to bring them “the light 
of the faith’’!). The king shall honor the clergy, protect the peace 
of the Church, administer justice ‘‘without which no society can 
exist,”’ defend the widows, the orphans, the poor and the weak 
from all oppression. He shall reign “‘not for his but for his people’s 
advantage” and expect his reward not on earth but in heaven. In 
the subsequent prayers, God is invoked as ‘“‘Emperor of the angels,”’ 
“King of kings,”’ “‘Confirmer of princes,”’ etc. It is noteworthy 
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that whilst mention is made of all the glories of the kings of the 
Old Covenant, the actual institution of the kingdom of Israel by 
Samuel is passed over in silence. The strongest expression of the 
idea of Christian warfare is found in the words:: ‘Equipped with 
the helmet of Thy protection and protected by heavenly arms, h: 
may reach the wished-for triumph over the enemies of the holy 
cross of Christ, inflict on them the fear of his power, and win the 
peace for those who fight (militantes) for Thee. . . . In Chris: 
who conquered the devil . . . consists all power and all victory 
of kings.’’ This petition for victories is repeated when the sword 
is blessed which the king shall use “‘for fighting the enemies of 
Christ exclusively.”’ In all these instances, the connection between 
the prayers for secular rulers and for the propagation of the faith. 
as established by St. Paul, is evident. 


In the orders of the reception of secular rulers, some prayers 
have been preserved which, though obviously of high antiquity, 
are found in no other instance. Space forbids me to dwell here 
on the particular beauty of these short prayers: 

O God, in whose hand are the hearts of all kings, heed our humble 

prayers and attribute to the emperor the rule of Thy wisdom, that 


he may take counsel from Thy source and may please Thee and rule 
over all kingdoms. 


O God, whom all powers and dignities serve, give to our king that 
prosperous effect of Thy own dignity, that he may always fear The« 
and endeavor to please Thee. 


Other petitions for secular rulers are found in the litany of the 
saints when after the petition for the Church in general and for 
the hierarchy, the faithful pray: ““That Thou wouldst vouchsafe 
to humble the enemies of the Church,”’ a petition originally identi- 
cal with that for the victory of the Roman Empire, but now 
strictly corresponding to the votive masses for the propagation 
of the faith against pagans, and for the removal of a schism. 
Whilst in the missal these votive masses are followed by the mass 
in times of war and for peace, in the litany of the saints the 
petition for “peace and concord to Christian kings and princes’ 
was added. This petition first of all recognizes the plurality of 
Christian states. For a long time, the Church recoiled from ad- 
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FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


mitting that there could be wars between Christian rulers. In later 
years, however, this petition only too often meant: ‘‘Give peace 
amongst Christian princes, and concord against the common pagan 
foe.” Finally, the petition for ‘‘peace and unity to all Christian 
peoples’ was inserted. a petition referring both to political and 
ecclesiastical peace, leaving aside the rulers, and imploring the help 
of God for the Christian peoples themselves, who, in modern 
times, often enough are under non-Christian or even anti-Christian 
rulers. 


As I mentioned before, in the nineteenth century new prayers 
for the emperor of Austria were composed, since the ancient col- 
lect for the emperor was no longer suitable. In the seventeenth 
century, secular rulers began to consecrate their nations to our 
Lady under various titles or to declare various saints as the special 
patrons of their country and people. Poland has the unique privi- 
lege to invoke our Lady as protectrix of the country, in the litany. 
Hungary celebrates a special feast of the Blessed Virgin, Queen of 
Hungary. The declarations of Mary as patron of Bavaria, and 
twenty years later, of the Blessed Virgin and St. Joan as patrons 
of France, and finally, in 1939, of Sts. Francis of Assisi and 
Catherine of Siena as patrons of Italy were published in the Acta 
Apostolicis Sedis. (A list of all the national patrons is found in 
the National Catholic Almanac.) In other countries, the concor- 
dats with the Holy See prescribe special prayers to be said for the 
secular rulers. The prayer for the country and for the nation, 
recited in Germany after High Mass, is of topical interest: 

We beseech Thee, O Lord, keep our country in fatherly kindness, 
enlighten its rulers with the light of Thy clearness, so that they 


may be able to see what they ought to do, and have strength to do 
what is right— 
a prayer adapted from the collect over the people of Ember Wed- 
nesday. Another more general prayer for our city and government 
has recently been indulgenced with 100 days: 
Look down, holy Father and Lord, from Thy sanctuary and from 
heaven and behold the Sacred Victim which our Lord Jesus offers up 
to Thee for the sins of His brethren, and be appeased for the multi- 
tude of our sins. Behold, the voice of the Blood of Jesus, our Brother, 
cries to Thee from the cross. Give ear, O Lord! Be appeased O Lord! 
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Hearken and do not tarry, for Thine own sake, O my God, for Thy 
Name is invoked upon this city and upon Thy people; deal with us 
according to Thy mercy. That Thou vouchsafe to defend, pacify, 
keep, preserve, and bless this city and country, we beseech Thee to 
hear us. 

The five expressions ‘‘defend, pacify, etc.’’ allude to the ancient 
blessing of the house, which is well known from its use in the 
Asperges. This blessing is concerned with the family, the smallest 
social unit, which, as at present we realize, is the foundation stone 
of all larger communities, such as states and nations. In a similar 
way, our prayer goes back to the city, the smallest political unit, 
when praying for the greater unit of the country. In the blessing 
of the house, the words “defend, pacify, etc.’’ refer to angels, 
whose special protection is invoked in all blessings of persons, 
objects or institutions which essentially need peace. Throughout 
the liturgical prayers concerned with peace, we find the teaching 
that human life is endangered both by natural or political adver- 
saries and by supernatural or spiritual enemies. According to the 
Old Testament, nations have special guardian angels. They also 
suffer like individuals from spiritual enemies. In fact, our prayer 
implies the idea that nations, countries or cities are the very objects 
of Christ’s work of salvation, an idea which for some years past 
has frequently been expounded from its foundations found in the 
Bible. The harsh reality of the present state of the world makes 
us realize what a deep truth lies in the biblical teaching of the 
collective sin (Gen. 11, etc.) and redemption of nations. 


JOHN HENNIG 
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PANIS ANGELORUM 


ANEM angelorum manducavit homo—Man has eaten the 
bread of angels,’’ is a frequently quoted verse of Psalm 
77. In the context of the psalm, manna is evidently 
meant by the designation “‘bread of angels.’’ Almost 
thirty-eight years ago in a study on the writings of the 
learned Presbyter Novatianus (third century) I discovered that 
he was the first to term the vision of God face to face ‘‘bread of 
angels.’’ This is indeed a very beautiful and a deeply theological 
application of the scriptural text. St. Thomas Aquinas went a 
step further in the thirteenth century. ‘‘Ecce panis angelorum factus 
cibus viatorum”’ runs a verse in the sequence for the feast of Corpus 
Christi composed by the Angelic Doctor himself. Here the object 
of the beatific vision which is granted to the angels in heaven (i.e. 
the Second Person of the Holy Trinity) is said to have become the 
spiritual food of tle Christian pilgrims on earth by means of the 
holy Eucharist. Now is it inconceivable that a learned theologian 
of a still later date should follow the same trend of thought? 
Could he not have used the holy Eucharist, the sacred Host in a 
monstrance, as a symbol of the panis angelorum, i.e. the beatific 
vision in heaven, and in connection with it, as a symbol of con- 
templation on earth? 


In the beginning of the sixteenth century the Italian artist Raf- 
fael Santi of Urbino painted his famous Vatican mural generally 
called “‘La Disputa.’’ Evidently this name was given to the paint- 
ing by people who believed that the sacred Host in the monstrance 
on the altar was the center of interest to the many saints and 
especially holy Doctors and theologians around the altar, and the 
subject of their discussions. For, be it remembered, the real pres- 
ence of Christ in the holy Eucharist had just been attacked by the 
Protestant heresy. 

But were the originators of the term ‘‘La Disputa’’ right in their 
supposition? 

Raphael had certainly consulted the best theologians of Rome 
before he began his great work. Let us suppose that he wanted to 
give an illustration of the theologia patriae, i.e., the vision of God 
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in heaven, and of the theologia contemplativa viatorum, i.e., the 
almost visional contemplative theology of holy Christians on 
earth. Where could he have found a better symbol to express this 
idea than the sacred Host in the monstrance? 

In order to avoid a somewhat pedantic inscription like “Theo- 
logia Contemplativa,”’ he simply placed the altar, with the Panis 
angelorum on it, in the midst of all the great saints and Doctors 
who in their contemplation while on earth had sighed and longed 
for the immediate vision of God. Let us not forget that Catholic 
mysticism was flourishing in the days of Raphael. Had it been 
his intention to allude to the real presence of Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament he would certainly have placed candles around the 
monstrance or added angels with censers. He would have por- 
trayed the Doctors of the Church in the attitude of adoration. 
But he did nothing of the sort. 

I do not believe that Raphael had any knowledge of Novatianus, 
but his advisers may have known the dogmatic history of the 
terms: visio beata, pants angelorum, cibus viatorum. 

ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 
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THE PURISTS 


ES Putistes, a French art school around the 1920's, has 
nothing to do with my present topic. What I mean is a 
class of thoughtful minds who refuse to be stampeded 
into every newest trend no matter how widespread, and 
who insist, often annoyingly so, that foundation and 

structural beams are more important than venetian blinds. In the 
field of liturgy, we have purists too. | am personally convinced 
that periodical purification of the liturgy, like the reforms of 
Gregory the Great, of Trent, and of Pius X, are necessary, anc 
I hope, sperare contra spem, that we are not going to remain 
permanently half-way reformed. For Pius X made it clear that 
his reform was only the beginning and a compromise. 


But as the French say: ‘‘Ce n’est que le provisoire qui dure,” 
it is the make-shift things that endure. Thus our hopes are none 
too great to see the classical splendor—and I do not mean pomp, 
but spiritual splendor—of our liturgy revived, especially after so 
many drastic, recent changes, none of which seem to lie in the 
direction of Pius X’s forward march. How many Sundays have 
already been suppressed again, and with them the outline of their 
spiritual progression! How many late feasts of doubtful liturgicai 
import, that encumbered the clear cycle of redemption before Pius 
X, have come back! And, above all, how many new feasts of the 
doctrinal and propagandist kind (cf. my article “‘More or Less 
Liturgical,’’ O. F., XIII, pp. 152ff., 213ff., 257ff.) have appar- 
ently come to stay and to bring back the twist which started in 
the early Middle Ages. Pius V and Pius X seem to have fought 
without great success. While we all accept these foreign bodies in 
the liturgy, which came in for reasons extraneous to the liturgy, 
with loyalty, discipline and submission of intellect, we may still 
hope and pray that other devices for indoctrination may one day 
be discovered, when the intrinsic structural laws of our liturgy 
will assert themselves again to ‘‘inform”’ it resplendently and with 
outward evidence. 
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It seems that a greater purity of outline than the one obtaining 
at present is necessary to discern the meaning of the liturgy if it 
is to work like a leaven in the minds of those who try to live it. 
Admixtures of foreign bodies, bodies foreign to the liturgy (not 
to faith and morals, most certainly), blur the primary intent of 
the liturgy and blunt its efficacy on the human mind. Our faith 
teaches us that the sacraments work in us in a supernatural way. 
Neither mind nor will nor feeling nor any natural power can 
ordinarily perceive their effect. They are signs and vehicles of 
realities that are beyond any kind of human perception. But they 
affect our human powers. That is why the Church developed the 
simple ‘Supper of the Lord’’ into the great cycle of the Church 
year as we now have it, unfolding and making more explicit all 
that is contained in the ‘Breaking of Bread and the Cup of Salva- 
tion.”’ It reminds us of those irrigation flumes coming down the 
eastern slopes of our great mountains in the West, which spread 
out in ditches and rivulets, farther and farther, over a barren desert. 
changing it into a green and lush valley of fruit and grain. From 
a rapid, deep and straight canal of pure and cool mountain water 
not more than two or three yards in width, it spreads over miles 
of acres creating life in its contact with the dry but fertile soil, yet 
losing itself in muddied streamlets and vanishing in almost invisibl« 
trickles. I suppose this illustrates why the condensed, undiluted 
sacrament as given in Christ’s institution at the Last Supper had 
to expand, to contact and to broaden. You cannot see a pure glass 
unless it reflects in its facets, and the white ray of the sun has io 
pass through a prism before the human eye can perceive and enjoy 
its rich components in a rainbow. It is all the same light and its 
diversity comes from within. 


If somebody for some reason should decide that the facets of 
a rainbow were too pale and needed emphasis in order to be better 
perceived by the eye, he might build a contraption at the source 
of the refraction to enforce this or that color, or he might create 
some artificial agent—a colored neon light, a colored mirror, stained 
glass—to be put into the place where this color, let us say blue. 
would normally appear. What would be the result? The whole 
rainbow would lose its natural, delicate proportion of colors. The 
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THE PURISTS 


blue would “‘scream’’ out of the symphony of balanced ‘‘nuances,”’ 
and since all of the rainbow consists of a continuum of gradually 
varying shades whose mutual limits are indistinguishable, a num- 
ber of shades would be entirely suppressed. Between green of all 
shades and purple of all shades there would be a gaping wound 
of artificial blue. The reason? An outside agent, in itself good or 
indifferent, but obeying different laws, has distorted a delicate 
pattern logically and physically developed out of its own laws. 
The best blending of shades and the greatest effort to avoid clashes 
cannot compensate for the interference from outside. 


To return to the liturgy. We can see how, up to a certain 
period, things developed like a logical, physical and organic growth 
out of the central, undiluted seed: the passion and resurrection of 
our Lord, His sacrifice, symbolized and re-presented in the Eucha- 
rist. The Pasch, that it contains, naturally called for the Holy 
Triduum of Easter. From it, quite naturally, evolved ‘“‘little 
Easters,"’ the Lord’s Days, the Sundays, repeating its main theme 
of sacrifice and victory. 

Since it became clearer with the passing of centuries that the 
whole life of our Lord, from the Incarnation to the infusion of 
the Soul of His Mystical Body on Pentecost, and in fact, to His 
second coming in the Parousia. is a coherent, consubstantial unit 
of the economy of salvation, the rest of the Church year quite 
naturally evolved. There is not the slightest logical rupture or 
intrusion from other fields of theology. Liturgy remained liturgy, 
until an age came which began to consider it a good field for 
theological instruction apart from its cultual kernel. Liturgy being 
a thing of the senses and of the mind, besides being the carrier of 
things infinitely higher than these, up to that time stayed within 
the things God saw fit to incarnate, to show forth in the life of 
His Word. 

The first break was the Feast of the Trinity, which, be it noted, 
Rome tried to keep out of its calendar for centuries. Why? Because 
its content is a theological elaboration. The liturgy, as it was and 
is, knows the Father, through the Son, in the unity of the Spirit 
In this dynamic way it approaches the Father, it acts and prays 
in the Son, and it is animated, carried and vivified by their Holy 
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Pneuma. Now this living, implicit relation is cut out with the 
surgical knife of theological ratiocination and held up not just 
for veneration outside the liturgy—that would be no problem for 
us here—-but it is forced into the straitjacket of a Mass and an 
office. The Trinity is not an event of salvation, but a fact so far 
above human understanding that God never revealed it beyond 
the very mysterious words and symbols of the Gospel. As a mat- 
ter of fact we have not even a single real “‘symbol’’ of it, and we 
all remember what our Lord said to Philip when the latter desired 
to see the Father! Certainly bread and wine are no symbols of 
the Most Blessed Trinity—-even if the Eastern liturgies constantly 
sing and talk of them as such. 

With irresistible power this trend towards “‘‘using the liturgy 
for a purpose’ grew. Theological speculation, individual mysti- 
cism, popular devotion and apologetic considerations brought an 
avalanche of feasts: Corpus Christi, Sacred Heart, Kingship of 
Christ, Holy Family, Angel feasts, Maternity, Rosary, Seven 
Dolors (twice), Assumption, Annunciation of Our Lady, and 
clouds of votive masses, many of them now discarded. (In Mont- 
pellier, France, there is even a mass celebrating the deliverance of 
the town from a Huguenot siege; I know, because I had to say it 
myself, one bleak October morning in 1928.) 

Of course there is no dogmatic reason strong enough to prove 
that this development was detrimental. With a bit of ingenuity 
cne can prove for all of them that they have a relation to redemp- 
tion, to Christ, to His death and resurrection. Ours is not a ques- 
tion of error or mistake or abuse. 

Perhaps the whole matter can be more easily illustrated by two 
recent events. Since at both times a war was being waged they 
have not received much attention. One is the introduction of three 
Masses on All Souls’ Day, the other the new Common of the 
Popes. To take the latter first, we must say that it is something 
so revolutionary, liturgically speaking, that we can call it an entire 
novum. Up till now the categories of saints were established 
according to their share in Christ’s mysteries and sacrifice: martyrt- 
dom, confessorship, virginity, marriage and widowhood, and the 
possession of the fulness of the apostolic priesthood: apostles and 
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THE PURISTS 


bishops. The new common cuts across this charismatic order and 
introduces a new category from outside the liturgy. The primatial 
power and authority are enhanced by way of texts in new masses 
and offices, relegating into secondary rank the assimilation to 
Christ in His cult mysteries: martyrdom and the fulness of the 
priesthood, which in liturgical perspective the Supreme Pontiff 
shares with all other bishops, being himself liturgically the Bishop 
of Rome. Administrative considerations, not liturgical ones, obvi- 
ously decided the creation of the new common at this time. By 
the same standard, what is to hinder the future introduction of 
other new commons, of cardinals, nuncios, heads of religious 
orders, etc.? It is, of course, no answer to point out that Peter’s 
authority and power over the Mystical Body is universal, direct 
and immediate—that again is a jurisdictional and of course dog- 
matic, not a liturgical consideration. 

The three Masses on All Souls’ Day come from Spain, the 
classical land of partial vision of wholes. Spain probably was also 
the conveyor of Oriental veneration, isolatedly and detachedly, of 
the Blessed Trinity. While our calendar still links All Souls very 
closely to All Saints by calling it a ‘“‘“commemoration,”’ as if it 
were only one facet of the brilliant feast of All Saints, and thus 
gives it a peaceful, triumphant and victorious glow, popular devo- 
tion, private revelations, a certain kind of sermons and the black 
pomp of so many churches have completely isolated these two 
days from one another. After the second Vespers of All Saints 
with its heavenly visions, everything nowadays seems to crash 
into dark gloom and bleak desolation, especially if, with a baroque 
love of screaming contrasts, we say these second Vespers in a 
darkened church hung with black decorations. 

Bernard Bartmann’s splendid book on purgatory brings out a 
positive aspect of the consoling, joyful doctrine of purgatory, of 
which popular devotions and sermons seem to be hardly conscious. 
As a recent preacher at a solemn occasion said, it is the ‘‘speeding 
of the soul’s journey through purgatory to heaven”’ that interests 
our times as being of primary importance. The Middle Ages set 
the pace.’ One mystic wrote down the exact number of souls she 
freed through a certain act from the flames of purgatory: it was 
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thirty thousand! A rather bold statement, especially when com- 
pared with the moderate, concise and not at all over-explicit lan- 
guage of the Church’s official mouthpiece: the Council of Trent 
and the popes. The spurious assertion of many medieval preachers 
that every single Mass frees at least one soul, was even then op- 
posed by serious theologians and certainly never endorsed by the 
Church. Vague notions of this sort seem to linger on in many 
pious minds, even protruding into devotional literature, preaching 
and catechism teaching! Yet the Church carries on with her sober 
and sublime doctrine unaffected by such ‘‘versions’’ of her truths. 
Naturally the mentality just described would welcome a cumula- 
tion of such a sure “‘device’’ as holy Mass, to help the dear deceased. 
But is this liturgically the best solution? Again let us state that 
dogmatic or moral grounds do not enter our discussion, and that 
no criticism of the administrative wisdom of this measure is in- 
tended. We are speaking now as “‘purists,’’ or as some less chari- 
tably disposed would put it, as members of the ‘‘lunatic fringe’’ of 
the liturgical movement. 


As liturgy such a cumulation of Masses is not exactly “‘a classic.” 
Don’t bring in Christmas. Those three Christmas Masses have 
three different ‘“‘stational churches’ and definite hours assigned to 
them: midnight, sunrise and the forenoon. They are entirely dif- 
ferent from one another in mood and wording. Ideally speaking, 
and abstracting from what our present-day rubrics permit, they 
should not be said “in a row’’ anyway, but at their assigned time 
—to make more profound sense. “Three are always more (and 
therefore better) than one”’ is not exactly a sound liturgical axiom. 

“To start all over again’’ after you come down from Con- 
munion and last gospel certainly feels strange to a person sensitive 
to structural laws of liturgy, whereas a less precise vision of thes 
laws will pay principal regard to the secondary aspects of holy 
Mass, the application of its ‘‘fruits.”’ All that we have said may 
be brushed aside with terms like esthetic liturgism, or priggis) 
perfectionism of esoterics. Those who say they are ‘‘close to the 
people,”’ to whom piety, not factual standards, are the last criterion, 
those who follow the collective subjectivism of our days will rais: 
their eyebrows and say: “cu: bonum?”’ 
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THE PURISTS 


While our considerations will make no dent in the massive 
edifice of our day-to-day practice, they may however lead to recon- 
sideration in a few minds. The pressure has in the past always 
been one way, surging up from below: diluting, unfocussing, 
throwing out of perspective, emphasizing the secondary things 
over the primary ones, broadening, flattening, pulling away from 
the objective, floating towards the subjective and its arbitrariness 
of feeling and emotion. To become conscious of this trend is 
already a step towards rectification. The authorities cannot gather, 
consolidate and reform, if there is no response and no knowledge 
below of the general direction. Vide the sad case of one reform 
bogged down, flooded and battered by the populace: the reform 
initiated by Pius X. 

H. A. R. 











































THE APOSTOLATE 


“IT IS A HOLY AND WHOLESOME THOUGHT 
TO PRAY FOR THE DEAD” 


O you remember the heavy pomp of funerals thirty years ago’ 
If you don’t you've probably heard of it from the oldsters. 

Solemn hearse-horses, draped in black netting, marched in time 
to the muffled music of a stalking brass band, with the hearse, like 
a mournful ark of the covenant, all pillars and wreaths, barely 
moving behind them. Mourners went swathed in crepe, often fol- 
lowing the whole distance on foot, and even if the whole proces- 
sion were in carriages it would have been thought disgraceful to 
go faster than at a foot-pace. 

Arrived at the cemetery, the friends of the deceased went with 
him the whcle way, or as much of it as they could. Into its 
wooden housing went the coffin, at the hands of real, not honor- 
ary, pallbearers, and was lowered into the grave, when all took 
turns at casting in the handfuls of earth which made every mourner 
a partner in a work of mercy, burying the dead. Then, perhaps, 
the procession withdrew, to leave the lustier spade-work to the 
sexton’s men. 

It was a good year before the dead one’s family came out of 
mourning; months before they appeared at any social gathering. 
The black arm-band or veil was a constant reminder of their 
bereavement when they went out, and there were souvenirs in 
plenty in the home to echo their loss. 





FUNERALS, F.O.B. 


And what happened to it all? Where did it go to? When did 
the candlelight around the coffin give way to the naked neon- 
light cross, and the pacing hearse to the purring gray ambulance 
that wisks the modern dead—how modern are the dead’?—to 
their cemetery plots? When did we begin to drop flowers instead 
of honest earth on caskets, and leave the caskets themselves un- 
buried beside the grave, like bare beds waiting for sheets? When 
did we take to burning the dead, leaving them as souvenirs of 
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themselves, awkward to have around and difficult to destroy with 
decency? 

sHT Well, like almost everything else, it can be blamed on the last 
war, if you think it blameworthy. After a few million men had 
gotten accustemed to piling their best friends—or what was left 





























fs ago? 3 
el of them-—into common graves and covering them without cere- 
n time | MOY: and having those same friends blown back at them with 
a. fi the explosion of a high-powered shell, it seemed enough that the 
ere dead should be put to rest, quickly and permanently, nor fate 
on fol. | mpted by delaying the interment. 

oroces- It seemed hard on the bereaved to drag out the ceremony like 


ful to | 2 toothache, with constant comings and goings through the home 
of death, and the necessity for sad hospitality (the widow, after 
the funcral, might not unlikely have to pour coffee for the chief 


Agee mourners, the while her tears ran unchecked). It seemed brutal 
ay make anyone undergo a long, slow march with no goal but 
| took | 2 B&W stave. It seemed ghoulish to line up at the grave’s edge and 
asia make sure of the burial by dumping a handful of clay personally 
chaps, @ ° the coffin of a friend. It seemed like empty self-pity to nurse 
te one’s grief at home for months, as if reproaching the world in 
general for being gay in the face of such sorrow. 
out of Wuy WEEP? 
oe The old-fashioned funeral procession was simply part of a 
their time when a man couldn’t so much as paint a barber-shop sign 
its FF without feeling obliged to throw in a sunset, a Venus and the 
Star-Spangled Banner. Everything was done “in style,’’ and so 
important an event as death was bound to be met with all the 
- trimmings. The fancy funeral and the heavy mourning weren't 
n di 


particularly connected with religion or principle; a freethinker’s 
neon F burial was just as elaborate a display as any church-member’s. 


ne The streamlined funeral, on the other hand, comes from the 
-—t0 F desire to omit any elaborations that seem unnecessary; and to the 
nstead modern mind everything seems unnecessary except that the corpse 
’S UN F be disposed of. 

see But there was a time, might we dare to guess, when funerals 


were solemn without being funereal: when mourning was less 
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than a stuffy show; when the ugly realities of death were faced 
as realities, without fear or cruelty. 

Hamlet's uncle, fat worldling that he was, summed up the 
worldly point of view when he admitted that the bereaved family 
were ‘‘bound for a time to do obsequious sorrow.’” Which was 
all that he knew about it. We can bet that there was another 
time when he did obsequious sorrow—and got as much obsequy 
as he could out of as little sorrow as he could afford: during 
Lent. We can bet that he was the kind to bury his head in the 
ashbucket during his Mardi Gras hangover, and then swish 
through the rest of Lent by staying reasonably sober every Fri- 
day, to satisfy his conscience. 

Such a man, too busy rollicking to hell to atone for his own 
sins, would naturally never think of trying to atone for others 
And he would never see the mourning for the dead as a kind of 
special Lent, a season of voluntary penance to help the departed 
soul out of purgatory as soon as possible, instead of waiting for 
a decade of annual Masses to complete the penance. 


THE MEANING OF MOURNING 


As a matter of fact, none of the liturgical experts we consulted 
offhand could assure us that this was the conscious purpose in 
mourning the dead; but it is certainly in keeping with the whole 
Catholic attitude on death, which favors practical help over spec- 
tacular and expensive grief. 

Someone has said that the hardest moment in an atheist’s life 
must come when he feels grateful for good fortune and has no 
one to thank. Surely the second hardest must be when he feel: 
grief over a loss, and doesn’t see the sense of weeping. To him. 
misfortune is sheer waste, and tears are sheer extravagance. H' 
sees no profit in death, and mourning it is like throwing good 
money after bad. 

But the Christian has at once more reason, and less, for mourt- 
ing a death than anyone else in the world. Less, because to him 
death is an improvement, a tremendous improvement, for the 
dead who die in the faith, and at worst a partial separation, } 
temporary loss, for himself. On the other hand, he is the onl) 
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otie who believes that his grief will be of any value, that the more 
the bereavement hurts him, the more he can make it help his dead. 






2 faced 



























up the Gop MADE TEARS 


family 
. People want to suffer when they are unhappy. That is a truth 


sons the world has almost completely forgotten. Something is missing 
bsequy when we cannot celebrate sorrow as we celebrate joy. The child 
during who sobs great, ugly sobs with an open mouth, and the ancient 
in the | Who wildly rent his garments, both of these teach us a healthy 
swish | ‘hing. The man who always swallows his tears has a permanent 
y Fri- lump in his throat. The modern stoic would be ashamed to beat 

his head against the wall; and so his head is permanently fogged 
sd from the grief he stores within it. The streamlined funeral slides 
ee by him like an anesthetic operation; and he wakes from it know- 
iad of ing nothing but that the flesh of his flesh and the bone of his 
parted bone have been taken from him. He has all the agony of the 
ae for wound with none of the joy of battle. He has not conquered sor- 


row, he has run away from it. He will always be a fugitive. 


For us, thank God, the comfort of penance remains, and the 

chance to make the most of it. We Catholics should restore the 

asulted f ceremonies of mourning, and profit from them. To abstain from 
ose in! Pleasures, from parties and gay gadding about, and make each 
whole — Occasion an offering for the dead, would be no small source of 
r spec § grace. To attend Mass, at least once a week on the day of the 
death, and above all, on the anniversary day, would satisfy the 
God-given urge to do something about our trouble, and would 


t's life 

nas no | be Of uncounted help to our departed. 

e we THE BRIGHT SiDE 

OD nim, 

ce. He Some theologians tell us that extreme unction should normally 


, good F save the dying man entirely from any punishment for his sins, 

| and admit him directly to heaven—assuming that the dying man 
nourn- is properly disposed to receive the sacrament. If this is so—and 
-o him } it's one of the signs of God’s goodness which we pessimists find 
or the | it hard to believe—we have no less reason to go into “sacramental 
son, 3 j mourning” for our dead. Our mourning, in fact, turns into some- 
e only | thing like a much-needed thanksgiving to God, always more 
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acceptable than tears to a Father who likes to see His children 
happy. 

If we can believe that the Catholic dead rise easily to heaven, 
then so much more should we offer our prayers and sufferings for 
the souls of millions who die outside the faith—millions to whom 
the grave is only a dark terror and a hopeless prison. 

In this month of November, when atheist Russians and atheist 
Germans are dying beside unknown Catholics who have no sac- 
raments to help them, and unknown non-Catholic Christians who 
know no sacraments, surely we can do our mourning for these, 
as well as for our own departed—even though our mourning be 
a glad Te Deum. 

We don’t need hearse-horses and bands to accompany our 
grief; for many it will be melancholy enough to attend a hasty 
Requiem Mass every week-day for a month, putting aside the 
glorious calendar of the saints. But we can do no better than to 
thank the Father of all men for His mercy to us, and beg Him, 
with some little penance to prove our sincerity, to extend that 
mercy to all men, most of all to those who need it most, to 
those who hate His name. 

Blessed are they that mourn—remember?—for they shall be 
comforted; and because God only knows how many shall have 
comfort through them. 

LEON LUKASZEWSKI 

Overseas 


THE LITURGICAL WEEK 1943 


HE first National Liturgical Week, held in Chicago three years 

ago, is fresh and exceedingly vivid in this writer’s memory. 
The extraordinary spirit that pervaded the meetings, the chanted 
Masses, the splendid papers and stimulating discussions, Compline 
in common at the close of day: these made for a satisfying experi- 
ence and are good to remember. It was with great expectations 
that I went to Chicago this year, this time to attend, not a full 
week of the type inaugurated in so memorable a manner at Holy 
Name Cathedral, but a “‘token week” designed to keep alive an 
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annual tradition that seemed doomed to interruption when plans 
to convene at Hartford had to be canceled. 

A larger number turned up at the token week than had been 
expected; this was an encouraging and auspicious sign. Absent 
were a number of leaders whose presence and contributions had 
contributed so largely to the healthy fervor, sobria ebrietas, of 
former Weeks. ‘IMhese were sadly missed, more so indeed as session 
suceeded session. 

I was not present for the first papers; reports were favorable. 
Among those speakers whom I heard, Monsignor Reynold Hillen- 
brand was, as always, deeply satisfying; Father Philip Weller of 
Dorchester, Wisconsin, Dr. Richard Doherty of the St. Paul Sem- 
inary, and Father B. E. Shanley of Strool, South Dakota, also 
had real contributions to make. Both Father Weller and Dr. 
Doherty presented doctrine, the former speaking about the sacra- 
ments and the latter about the sacramentals; it was the kind of 
doctrine usually called, in this instance with full justice, solic 
and inspiring. Father Shanley simply told us about his parish, 
that remarkable parish whose membership rose to three at his 
advent, and his scattered missions, wherein liturgical life shows 
flower and fruit. All the while he spoke I was thinking of Father 
Winnen of happy memory and blessed simplicity, and when my 
neighbors broke into spontaneous applause at the end I joined 
with all my heart. If anycne has justified Father William Busch’s 
assurance, voiced at the first week, that ‘‘it can be done,’’ Father 
Shanley has done so. It will be a joy to read the proceedings of 
this most recent Week, 1f only to relish, at leisure, these four 
papers. 

There were certain disappointments. I was not alone in regret- 
ting that each day did not begin with the holy Sacrifice solemnly 
offered by a prelate; that each day did not end with Compline 
sung by all. 

The discussions, moreover, showed a disastrous tendency to 
lapse into monolegues, not infrequently for the airing of personal 
enthusiasms of doubtful apprepriateness, and we heard far too 
little from the laity. We missed the steadying hand of such 
exemplary liturgists as Monsignor Hellriegel. Monsignor Morrison 
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was still with us, and for that we fervently offered thanks more 
than once. 

At the close of the sessions of this token week a committee 
of fifteen was chosen, well representative of those in attendance, 
in whose hands will rest responsibility for the survival of the 
Liturgical Week. We trust that the same Spirit that formed and 
pervades the sacred liturgy will be with them as they plan and 
deliberate. 

D. R. K. 


A PARISH GROWS YOUNG 


E considered our parish definitely ‘‘unliturgical,’’ for we, 
members of the Young Ladies’ Sodality, never could obtain 
the desired permission to recite our monthly Mass instead of using 
the “‘outworn communion-mass”’ everybody knew by heart. I will 
never forget that final meeting with the pastor, when we again 
failed to convince him how much better a recited Mass would be, 
and what it would-mean for creating a new spirit in our sodality. 
Feeling that there was nothing to lose anyway, we played all our 
aces at once and began to enumerate, with a sense of grievance, the 
advantages enjoyed by other parishes of the city. St. Michael’s had 
a fine Missa Recitata once a month, and for several years already 
a vernacular recited Mass weekly; the neighboring parish had : 
High Mass sung by the people three times a month, and recited 
Masses on several weekdays; St. Anne’s pastor was himself cele- 
brating Mass versus populum every Wednesday for his young 
people, and even at St. Peter’s they were getting ready and were 
practicing—it was only our own church of St. Joseph that insisted 
on remaining behind the times, and it was not very pleasant to b: 
Jaughed at as old-fashioned, more dead than alive, etc. Working 
ourselves into a temper, we undoubtedly gave cause for consider 
zble annoyance to our pastor, for he threw his permission at us: 
“All right, have it your own way. Next Sunday you shall recite 
the Mass! And now not another word!” 
But this was no victory; it was more like a defeat. Between 
Friday and Sunday there was no way of spreading the news, much 
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less of doing any practicing. This was worse than the pastor's 
former strict “‘No.’’ I still recall the excitement we felt. Should 
we risk the chance that not only our own efforts but those of all 
liturgically minded folks in the parish be given a serious set-back 
by our failure (for what else than failure could be expected next 
Sunday?)—or should we, by asking for a delay, take the risk of 
having the pastor withdraw his permission permanently? We had 
a choice between two evils, and chose to go forward instead of 
backward. 


The experiment turned out as badly as we had feared. At least 
it seemed a disgrace to those of us who knew—from high school 
and university days, from retreats, liturgical meetings, etc.—-what 
a recited Mass could and should be; for the rest, however, it was 
as last “something new.”” Not having any special texts, we had to 
use the Mass-formula of our diocesan prayerbook. The president 
of the sodality, who insisted on leading the prayers, did not know 
too much about a recited Mass herself. One of the assistant pastors 
complained bitterly that we girls had spoiled his diplomatic prep- 
arations with the pastor—too bad we never knew that he was on 
our side! 

But, strangely enough, our experiment, however inglorious, 
struck root. From that very Sunday on our morthly Communion 
Masses were recited. Soon a weekly meeting was devoted to ex- 
claiming and practicing the recital Mass, with another of the 
assistants taking things in hand. Although no mass-meeting, a 
small nucleus was formed which proved to be strong enough to 
carry on. It did not take long before the young men decided: Well, 
let us show the girls how much better we sound. The men’s 
societies—Holy Name Society, the Men’s Apostolate, etc.—did 
not relish being considered too old: they were just as lively as 
the youngsters, and could do things as well as they. Soon the 
parish bought special texts for the dialog Mass, the six o'clock 
Mass at least three times a week was a “community Mass,’”’ Tues- 
day for the men, Wednesday for the young folks, Friday for the 
women—all this in addition to the sodality Masses and school 
Masses. Young men built a portable altar versus populum for 
weekly use, and at “Youth Sunday”’ the pastor insisted on his 
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right as father of the parish to say Mass on this altar. The beau- 
tiful thanksgiving canticle and psalm after Mass were recited as 
often as time allowed. On Sunday nights an ever growing com- 
munity of all classes of people recited Compline with the pastor. 

Some years later, when my husband and I were on the point of 
moving away, We were invited by the “young parish’’ to take part 
in a final Missa Recitata. Afterwards, just for the two of us, the 
beautiful blessing ‘In itinere pacts’ was prayed, and we felt, sadly, 
how hard it was to take leave of a very liturgically minded parish. 

THERESE MUELLER 

St. Paul, Minn. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: —-DOM THEODORE WESSELING, O.S.B., 
monk of Farnborough Abbey in England, won renown in 
liturgical circles with his important study on Liturgy and 

Life.—Reader reaction to the articles of FR. DENIS MOONEY, 
O.F.M., was instant and favorable, and has been growing in vol- 
ume. The author is stationed at the Franciscan Monastery, Wash- 
ington, D.C.—SISTER MARY CHARITY, a Dominican nun, teaches 
at Trinity High School, River Forest, Ill—-Mr. JOHN HENNIG, 
from Dublin, Ireland, has been contributing scholarly essays on 
the Church’s liturgical prayers and blessings to a number of periodi- 
cals, both here and abroad. This is his third contribution to O. F. 
—Dom ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B., at present on the semi- 
nary faculty of the Abbey of Mt. Angel, Ore., was for many years 
prior of Maria Laach Abbey in the Rhineland.—H. A. R. in this 
issue's Timely Tract continues his favorite occupation of stimu- 
lating thought—-LEON LUKASZEWSKI, member of a U.S. Army 
Medical Detachment, shares with O. F. readers a timely meditation 
on death. His home is in Chicago.—MRrs. THERESE MUELLER. 
of St. Paul, Minn.. is the author of Family Life in Christ. 


+ 


Living in Christ, by Sister Jane Marie, O.P., Book Two of 
the Christian Religion Series (cf. O. F., August 8, pp. 422f.), 
sold out its initial lithoprint edition immediately upon publica- 
tion. A second printing is in progress. High School religion teach- 
ers have long been clamoring for a graded series that does justice 
to the profound spiritual values brought to the fore of conscious- 
ness by the modern ‘Catholic Revival.’’ This is it. The entire 
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series is integrated on the basis of the Mystical Body doctrine and 
the life values of the liturgy. The welcome accorded this and the 
preceding volume of the series is an encouraging omen. 


¢ 


We are grateful to Monsignor Smith of the Register, who in a 
recent instalment of his editorial ‘‘Listening In’’ took up the ques- 
tion of the ‘““Mystici Corporis’’ encyclical’s references to the litur- 
gical movement, and thoroughly cleared away any misunderstand- 
ing that may have resulted from his and O. F.’s brief editorial 
skirmish. 

° 


The Pio Decimo Press (Box 53, Baden Sta., St. Louis, Mo.), 
has just issued Our Children’s Year of Grace, a guide for use in 
the home-school by parents who wish to teach their children to 
live throughout the year with Christ and His Church. The name 
of the author, Mrs. Therese Mueller, will be sufficient warrant of 
excellence to O. F. readers. The author begins in Advent and 
continues throughout the seasons of the Church year, in each 
season suggesting, with a mother’s wisdom and experience, prac- 
tical ways to make the home an extension of the altar. Priced at 
fifty cents ($2.50 for 6), the booklet should make a welcome 
Christmas gift to Catholic parents. 


. 


Why Men Won't Sing. ‘“‘Anyone listening to a number of men 
talking naturally together will find that the pitch of the ‘buzz 
of conversation’ is about low B flat or A. Yet in church men are 
expected to intone on a note a whole octave higher and to sing 
hymns which go up to notes 10 or even 12 above. They cannot 
do it. So they are silenced and bored, and stay away from worship. 

“At King’s College, London, we used to have some 100 to 150 
men every morning in Chapel. Everything was put down. The 
reciting note for prayers and canticles was F, E, or even E flat. 
The hymns were transposed a tone, a third, or sometimes even 
a fourth, lower. The consequence was that practically everybody 
sang, and did so naturally, quietly, resonantly, and in tune.” 
(From the London Times, quoted in Holy Roodlets.) 

© 

The Mass Presented to Non-Catholics, by Rev. John P. Mc- 
Guire (Bruce Publishing Co.) has met with such a good reception 
that a second edition was nceded immediately. New illustrations 
have been substituted, and, most welcome news of all, the book 
is being issued in paper cover to allow of its sale at a popular price. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE FINAL VICTORY. A War Time Meditation. By Dom Aelred Graham. 
With an Introduction by the Most Reverend Richard Downey, Archbishop 
e — Burns, Oates, & Washbourne, London. 1943. Pp. 100. Cloth, 

s. ° 
Here is calm reflection on some important fundamentals amid the noise 
and turmoil of the war. Humanity’s greatest difficulty is to shed its self- 
centredness and to become God-centered. Unlimited sovereignty whether 

of the individual person or of national groups makes the realization of a 

Christian civilization impossible. The present war though not simply 

a fight for Christian culture can at least be defended as a fight “for the 

possibility of a Christian civilization.” Individual and group selfishness 

cannot be eradicated by political means alone. Only in the Church, which 
is the prolongation of the Incarnation and thus is both human and divine, 
can this self-centredness be overcome. The misery and suffering of the 
war are senseless unless they can be seen against the background of 

Calvary and the Resurrection, and of the solidarity of all men in Christ’s 

Mystical Body. Men are being taught by the stern necessities of war to 

lead an unself-centered life, if only they are willing to learn and remember 

this lesson. In the peace to come after the war, principles and standards 
made public by Church authority can serve as tests for the reconstruction 
schemes of politicians and economists. Such are the Five Peace Points 
of Pope Pius XII and the Joint Letter of English Catholic and non- 

Catholic Church authorities. Prudence will forbid the optimistic expecta- 

tion of a speedy Christian millennium, but the sufferings of the present 

are means to overcome self-centredness, to attune the human spirit to 

God, and to prepare it for the task of building a more Christian world 

order. 

E. K. 


LISTEN—IT’S GOD’S WORD. By Rev. Victor Hintgen. Our Sunday Visitor 
Press, Huntington, Ind. 1943. Pp. 144. Paper, 25 cents. 


Bible Sunday (Septuagesima) is annually receiving more notice in our 
dioceses and the Confraternity Edition of the New Testament is reaching 
more Catholic homes. Naturally there will result a wider interest in the 
sacred books of both Testaments. Father Hintgen has anticipated possible 
questions about God’s written word and here presents in a plain and 
popular style some of the answers concerning the Bible in general and 
the New Testament books in particular. Our Sunday Visitor Press has 
made his work available in an inexpensive form, so that it may have 4 
place on the church pamphlet rack, or be otherwise more widely dis- 
tributed. We recommend it for this purpose to the Reverend Pastors. 


B. A. S. 
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